HEU. New steps toward improved and consistent international standards should be pursued.
Choices regarding the fissile materials from dismantled weapons may also affect and be affected by civilian nuclear power programs, a topic that depends on economic, political, and technical factors outside the scope of this study. In some countries, nuclear power programs already include the use of plutonium in the fuel loaded into reactors. But the amount of weapons plutonium likely to be surplus is small on the scale of global nuclear power use—the equivalent of only a few months of fuel for existing reactors—and it is not essential to the future of civilian nuclear power. There is thus no reason that disposition of this weapons plutonium should drive decisions on the broader questions surrounding the future of nuclear power.
The production of tritium was not part of our charge, and we have not examined alternatives for this purpose in detail. We believe, however, that there is no essential reason why plutonium disposition and tritium production need be linked, and there appear to be good arguments why they should not be. Technically, the scale of the plutonium disposition task is very much larger than any tritium production requirement. From a policy perspective, producing weapons materials in the same facility that was destroying other weapons materials would raise political and safeguards issues.
THE PROPOSED WEAPONS AND FISSILE MATERIALS REGIME
We recommend a broad transparency regime for nuclear weapons and fissile materials, as outlined above. This regime could be approached step-by-step, with each step adding to security while posing little risk. The regime we envision would include a variety of measures applying to each phase of the life cycle of military fissile materials: production and separation of the materials; fabrication of fissile material weapons components; assembly, deployment, retirement, and disassembly of nuclear weapons; and storage and eventual disposition of fissile materials. These measures should be mutually reinforcing, to build confidence that the information exchanged is accurate and that the goals of the regime are being met.
There is likely to be some resistance to a regime of full accounting and monitoring of total weapons and fissile material stocks and facilities, but such a regime meets objectives shared by the United States and Russia (and, for that matter, by many other countries). Moreover, extensive data exchanges and verification measures have already been agreed for deployed strategic nuclear forces and other military systems.
Declarations of total stocks of weapons and fissile materials, with their locations, coupled with exchanges of operating records and inspections of less stringent than those applied to nuclear weapons and fissile material in military stocks. Varying and lower standards may be justified in the case of spent fuel for the first decades outside the reactor, when its high radioactivity makes it difficult to steal or divert, but they are not justified in the case of separated civilian plutonium orts such as this.
